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For the Mirror. 


THE CHANGELING, 
BY MISS E, BOGERT. 


Away then, to thy pleasures '—thou hast sacrificed thy heart 
Tothe cold, selfish world, with all its treachery and art 

And thou hast worshipped at the shrine of flattery, far and wide, 
Till all thy former self is lost in vanity and pride 


Away then !—I have loved thee far too truly and too well, 

1 would not call those feelings back within my heart to dwell 
No, lady, no—in bitterness I gather up again 

The deep affections wasted long upon a thing so vain 


70, listen while thy beauty lasts, to adulation’s voice 
Go seek the idle multitude, the hydra of thy choice ; 

But think not when the dark days come, as come they must to all, 
That thou canstthy neglected friend again to thee recall 

Love’s dying embers may not be re-lighted with a breath, 
The heart’s allegiance broken once, is broken nntil death 

It may forgive, but ne’er can feel again as once it felt, 

Although returning kindness strive its ice-bound streams to melt 
Away, away '!—oh, tempt me not with that bland smile of thine, 
To dream I have once more thy love, and grieve theu hast not mine 
Go cast thy spells round other hearts; for severed isthe chain, 
Which being buttoo closely bound, the sooner snapped in twain 





io, with the lesson on thy mind, that thy own constancy 

Must be the talisman to keep another true to thee 

Away, while fashion’s vot'ries wait to follow in thy train, 

and if among them, one be dear, thatone at least retain 

The world thou lovest may bow awhile to thy unrivalled powers, 
And o’er life’s thorny path may hang a coronal of towers; 

jut it will wither on thy brow, as time moves fleetly on, 

and life can have no second spring when its first bloom is gone 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
THE OUTWITTED. 
BY MRS. H. MUZZY. 

int who knew Simon Shuffle wondered how he came 
‘o burthen himself with the charge of supporting an orphan 
child. “It was true the boy had nobody else to take care 
f him, and people wondered the more on that account; for 
Simon was seldom known to befriend the unfortunate. It 
vas civen out that the boy was left pennyless, and the story 
was generally credited ; for none -wotld believe that a child 
who inherited any property, would have been consigned to 
he sole guardianship of old Shuffle. People, however, ditlered 
in opinion, as they will do on every subject, and many were 
he cross-questionings and catechizings little Harry Franks 
had to undergo, from those whose curiosity or benevolence 
led them to wish to know something of his history. All that 
Harry could teli them was, that “he used to live a great way 
ff, in a place called London, with a sweet pretty mamma,” 
vnd that “one day his papa and mamma and he went into a 
arge ship, and sailed many days, and that at last poor mam- 
ma got sick, and could not speak to him, and that she died, 
ind they put her in a box, and threw her in the water, and 
he cried a great deal, and poor papa cried, and the sailors 


‘ould hardly keep hin from jumping into the water after) 


namma; and then the ship stopped, and papa carried him to 
he house of a good friend, as he said, and then papa got 
sick and died too.” This artless recital was often repeated, 
nd Simon’s only child, little Rosamond, used to throw her 
white chubby arms round Harry's neck, as soon as he began 
it, for she knew that he would cry before he had finished 
The grief of childhood is evanescent. Harry would go to play 
with Rosamond, and Ba forget the tears his own simple 
eloquence had called forth. Sometimes he helped her to 
iress her doll, and sometimes she rode behind him on his 
‘ane horse. 

Mr. Shuffle’s wife had died before his daughter was a year 
ld, and her place in the family was supplied by a distant 


relation, who demanded but a moderate compensation for 
i 


her services, and she consequently suited him very well; 
added to this, she agreed so easily to his plans of frugality 
for Simon, though immensely rich, was excessively parsimo- 
nious,) that he believed in her he had acquired a real treasure 
in truth, the good woman was so devotedly fond of Rosa- 
mond, that she would have made almost any personal sacri 
fice to retain her situation. She readily admitted Harry to 


the family circle, and extended to him the maternal cares she | 


bestowed on her darling, for her heart was “ full of the milk of 
human kindness,” and she pitied, and consequently loved the 
little orphan, who had been deprived in so short a space of 
both parents, and left to the mercy ofa stranger. This good 


, 
lady had her doubts as to the reality of Simon's statement | all the favour and indulgence in her power. The young cler} 
respecting the child’s destitute situation, but she took care to was fond of reading, and it was even whispered among hi 
conceal them, as she had no proof to support her suspicions. | companions that he was'sometimes guilty of composing verses 
| “Aunt Becky,” for so the good housekeeper was called in| be that as it may, the fact is certain, that he not unfrequently 
the family, was not without her share of female ingenuity, | applied to Mrs. Becky for a stray sheet of writing paper, whic! 
jand as she always exerted it with good motives, it was might haply escape the vigilant eye of Mr. Simon Shufll 
certainly excusable. She did every thing in her power to) who would have considered such an appropriation as hitth 
| create in Harry's patron an interest in his favour; she care- | less than sinful prodigality 
'|fully concealed from him all his infant misdemeanors, at It so happened, a few days after the death of Harts 
lithe same time correcting them herself, with the gentleness! father, that the young scribbler, as usual, asked his fret! 
of a mother. She knew that Mr. Shuffle prized a saving) to supply him with some paper. Mrs. Becky desired him t 
4 disposition above every thing else, so she frequently gave the |; seek it in the drawer of a table which had been in the sick 
boy a penny, charging him to keep it in his pocket, and at) man’s room, undisturbed, since his death; a few sheets had 
some propitious moment she would exhibit the hoarded trea- | been procured for him, but it was supposed he had never been 
sure, boasting how long the little boy had kept it. Harry soon able to use them. James found the paper, and conveyed it to 
|| learned, that after his penny had been shown to his protector, || his own room, where, on removing a part of it, he saw a leaf on 
|he was at liberty to do as he chose with it; and after every) which something was written. In common with all romantic 
exhibition he always flew to the cake-shop, and shared his’ minds, James had a sort of superstitious reverence for any 
| purchase with his playmate. thing which had belonged to the dead; he therefore looked 
| As Henry grew older, however, these occurrences became witha feeling of awe upon the « 
Hess frequent, and were at length wholly discontinued; for! whom he had seen a few hours previous to his decease, and 
|Mrs. Becky could not but perceive by the arch looks of the, who from his severe calamity in the loss of his wife, and from 
H boy, he was aware of their motive, and she was too conscien-'| his own death among almost total strangers, had awakened 
| tious to encourage him in artifice. || a great degree of interest in his heart. As his eve almost un 
|| One day, in the midst of his play, Harry suddenly broke!! consciously rested on the manuscript, he perceived that it was 
|| off, saying, a letter—ending abruptly, evidently unfinishedyand without 
“T have not had a penny this long while! I wish I had! superscription. The name of Arthur Fraaks, however, ep 
peared on the page which commenced with the words “ Dear 
| Freeman.” Then followed a brief and hurried account 


haracters traced by a person 


I} 
{| : 
|| some of those pretty yellow pennies my own papa gave my 
|new papa to keepgbr me.” 
Mrs. Becky started, but asked, as quietly as she could, | the death of the writer's wile, ond his arrival in America 
“ Were there a great many, Harry ?” He mentioned that, feeling the rapid advances of severe ill 
"O, yes! aunt Becky,” answered he, “two big bags full.’ | ness, he had ri paired, immediately on landing, to the house o 
i This was confirmation of the housekeeper’s surmises, and | Mr. Shaufile, the only person with whom he had kept up ans 
|while she sat looking with intense interest at the child, she correspondence in this part of the Union. He further expressed 
pondered in her mind the circumstances which corroborated , his fear of leaving his infant son to the mercy of strangers, 
| her suspicions. She knew that Harry's father bad resided whose kindness, perhaps, even the liberal provision he ha 


| 
| 


vin England many years; she had heard him say that he had) been enabled to make for him, might not ensure, Here th 
undertaken the voyage t» his ve cou ir,, ua the hope of writing broke off. The name was sera led. eviden* 

| bene fiting his health, which was declining; and she knew | a failing hand, 

that during the period which intervened between the time of James Upton pondered upon this subject, and remembers 


his arrival and that of his death, which occurred four days!) that he hal several times heard his employer remark that 
jafter, he had seen only his son, Mr. Shuffle, and herself;'| “the poor, pennyless litthe boy would be an incumbranes 
,that a short time before his death, which was sudden, she!) upon him,”’ but that “he would take care of him while h 
had heard him desire Mr. Shuffle to send for a notary, and | was so young, for his father’s sake.” 

\twice he expressed some impatience at his not having ar The astonished clerk resolved to preserve the paper with t} 
|| rived, though she had no knowledge of Mr. Shuffle’s having | utmost care, and for this purpose he placed it in a box, and 
attended to his request. Now what could the dying man) confided it to the charge of his mother, whowas a widow, on 
|want of a notary, unless to draw up a will? and why leave | sup] orted herself by keeping a school for small children. ‘The 
ja will, if he had nothing to bequeathe ? || daughter of Simon Shuffle went to this school, and there als 
These thoughts had often puzzled the worthy woman, but Mrs. Becky managed to persuade him to send Harry, as Mr 
|she dared not give utterance to them, for she knew that if she; Shuffle gravely remarked, “it was a pity the boy should 1 
‘offended Simon Shuffle, she must relinquish her situation in|! be taught to read, poor ae he was,” 

|his family, and consequently be separated from Rosamond ; a Upon the littl favourite of her son, the worthy schoo 
new tie now bound her to her present home, and that new mistress bestowed her utmost care and kindness; under her 
tie was the orphan Harry Franks. Could she bear to leave! wise and gentle discipline, the good se ed which nature had 
the destitute child in the power of a stranger, who would, |) implanted in his heart grew and flourished, and thus, thoug! 
perhaps, use him ill? and what would her mere surmiscs'| a destitute orphan, the early vears of our hero glided away 
weigh against the assertions of her employer? The boy’s, in happy unconsciousness. 


Every body smiled on, and spoke 


ltestimony might, however, go far. kindly to him—every body except his protector, Mr, Simon 
Mrs. Becky was in a state of complete bewilderment; her) Shui 

cogitations had never so puzzled ber in the whole course of her It is one of the worst traits of human nature to das!:ke 

life. She had heard Mr. Fraz uy that he had no relations, | those whom we have injured, and as Mr. Shuffle was 1 


and she concluded that his friendship with Mr. Shuffle had slow in discovering faults in his protégee which no oth 
commenced in early life, and t) t in consequence of his long’ person could perceive, tt is no wonder that Harry avowed the 


‘residence abroad, he was ur ; nted with the dispositt in| presence ot his surly guardian as much as wasin hi powe 





}and character of the man to wise care he had, from neces-. But to his youthful playn sumond, his young hear 
/sity, consigned his son clung with the most intense fc es; tn alitheir little scho 


Mrs. Becky was a simp'e-minded woman, but truth and debates he was her champion; he carried her 
nature speak no less forcibiy to the simple heart than to the untied her bonnet, smoothed her flaven curls, and led 
’ 


more refined. The boy scquired new claims upon her in, inte the presence of “the mistress” with 


he 


® mucho appa 
jconsequence of her suspicions of the injury intended him,’ rent pnde asif already conscious that her beauty and sweet 
'and she resolved to watch over and befriend him to the extent. ness reflected lustre upon hinsell 
of her power. Time wore away, and Harry Franks grew a han 

The orphan had also another warm friend in the family—" high spirited boy, whose abilities tur outstripped the meer 
jthis was James Upton, a youth employed by Mr. Shuffle’ of instruction which were allowed him, though James U; 
as clerk. James was of a mi'd and obliging temper, and of | studied with unwearied diligence in order that he might em- 
steady habits, which constituted him a great favourite with | ploy the information thus gained for the benefit of his favour 
the worthy housekeeper, who made it a point to show him’ ite, and long alter Harry was considered too oid to aticnad 
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aE ES 
Mrs. Upton’s school, all the leisure hours of her son were de- 
voted to his instruction. 

Mr. Shuffle now began to talk of the propriety of binding 
Harry apprentice to some business, but a secret cause seem- 
ed to withhold him from putting the design in execution. 
He at length spoke to James Upton upon the subject, whose 
importance in the family, time had much increased, for he 
was no longer considered as “the boy,” but was advanced to 
the station of head clerk in Mr. Shuffle’s establishment. 
James objected to the plan of apprenticeship, stating that the 
lad’s acquirements fitted him for the situation of clerk in some 


'man had received, but she heard him mention where he lodged, 
and had carefully noted the direction. 

James and Harry instantly set out to find the stranger ; and 
‘the latter, after making himself known, asked how it happened 
‘that now, for the first time, a friend of his deceased father in 
‘quired concerning his welfare ? 
| Mr, Freeman briefly told him, that “he had sailed for Eng- 

land probably about the time of his fathers’ arrival in America 
—that the news of his mother’s death, and also that of his 
‘father, had reached their friends in England through the 
medium of the captain of the ship in which they sailed, who| 





ae LATEST 
asperate people who were so determined, consented to forgive 
his daughter and make his son-in-law his sole heir—a promise 
‘which he kept at his death, and Harry Franks is now one ot 
the wealthiest and happiest fellows in the city. James Upton 
and he still live on terms of the most affectionate friendship 
Mrs. Becky always finds a snug corner at their fire-side, and 
\while she plies her knitting, sometimes smiles, when she 
happens to think how Simon Shuffle was outwitted. 














| ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





mercantile house. Mr. Shuffle was surprised, and evidently) said he had been worth a large fortune, but w hat became of}; 
not pleased with this information; he had of late become! it he did not know; one thing, however, he had ascertained, |! 
more sour and morose than usual, and the presence of the! #nd that was that the safety of the child was left to the) 
orphan really seemed to give him pain. He frequently chid} guardianship of a Mr. Shuffle; to him, therefore, a friend of| I am a sober, middle-aged, married gentleman, of a mod: 





“KILLING, NO MURDER.” 

A TRUE STORY. 
Mrs. Becky for her foolish indulgence, as he called it, to the} Mr. Franks had written, and received for answer, that Harry | rate size; with moderate wishes; moderate means; a mode 
** proud fellow, who seemed to receive every mark of favour! Was consigned to his care by his tather; further than thisthey rate family; and every thing moderate about me, except m) 


as aright,” and forbade his daughter the society of her com-| knew nothing; and as neither of the deceased parents had) house, which is too large for my means, or my family. It is 


panion. 


This prohibition, however, had little effect besides that of| child were ever made.” Mr. Freeman added, that “ he had re-} 


stimulating the young people to invent means to escape his 
vigilance ; for Rosamond, though meek and tractable on every 
other, seemed endowed with most determined obstinacy on 
this occasion. 


| any relatives, no more inquiries into the situation of their) however, or rather, alas! it was, an old family mansion, ful 


| of oldthings of no value but to the owner, as connected wit) 
| mained in England from that period until he sailed for this! early associations and ancient friends, and 1 did not like the 
| country, and that soon after bis arrival here, he proceeded to, idea of converting it into a tavern or boarding-house, as is 
| ascertain the fate of the son of his old friend. From Mr. the fashion with the young heirs of the present day. Such 

Shuflle he had learned that the trifling sum left by Harry's as it was, however, although I sometimes felt a little like the 


' o . . 
At length Mr. Shuille’s treatment of Harry became so} father being expended on his education, he had placed Lim) ambitious snail, whoonce crept intoa lobsters shell and came 


unkind, that his high spirit found it difficult to submit 
to it; and after consulting with his friend, the clerk, he 
informed his patron that it was his wish to seek employment 
and a home elsewhere. Mr. Shuffle harshly told him, “he 
might go where he pleased.” 

At this answer the youth, summoning all his courage, at 
the same time repressing his rising choler, said, 

“Sir, has the money my tather left in your charge for my 
use been expended on my board and education, or may I ex- 
pect that enough remains to enable me to begin the world for 
myself?” 

Old Shuffle was confounded. He had no idea that Harry 
knew or remembered any thing of the deposit, which had 
tempted his cupidity. He knew the boy was playing in a 
corner of the room when he held the last conversation with 
his dying father; but the thought that a child of five years 
old might have noticed the circumstance and treasured it in 
his memory, had never entered his mind. There was, how- 
ever, no proof, and Simon Shuffle, repressing his agitation, 
replied that “the very trifling sum that his poor futher had to 
leave, had been expended long ago ;” and that “as it amounted 
to barely a few guineas, le could know but little of the value of 
money to ask so foolish a question.” 

Harry was silenced, bat not convinced. He acquainted his 
friend Upton with the result of their conversation, and as they 
sat in solemn conclave, with Mrs. Becky at their head, the 
subject of their debate, in the person of Mr. Shuffle, entered, 
and informed Hurry that “a triend of his, a merchant, want 
ed a clerk, and that he might go as soon as he chose."’ 

Harry waited for no second intimation, but forthwith pack- 
ed up his clothes, which, thanks to Simon Shuflle’s parsimony, 
were not very heavy, dashed off the moisture from his eye 
with the back of his hand, as he bade good-by to Mrs. Becky, 
kissed a tear from the red cheek of Rosamond, which liberty, 
although turned of fourteen, the young lady did not resent, 
passed his arm through that of his friend Upton, and set off 
for the counting-house of the merchant 

It so happened that Harry’s employer could not accommo- 
date him with board im his tamily, so he took up his abode in 
the house of Mrs. Upton, and there he lived as happily asa 
prince, for his friend James spent most of his evenings with 
his mother. 

Rosamond often visited her former school-mistress, and 
Mrs. Becky sometimes took her knitting and spent the even- 
ing with them, so that Simon Shuflle achieved no great ex- 
ploit when he turned Harry out of his house. 

For four years matters went on tolerably well; but as our 
young hero grew older, it was observed that his pen was 
often stuck behind his ear, while he satin a musing attitude, 
as if there were something in his ledger which puzzled him 
extremely. The fact was, that Mr. Shuffle had discovered 
his frequent meetings with his daushter; and, determining, if 
possible, to break off all intercourse between them, had sent her 
into the country ; and though the youth, like his kingly name- 
sake of old, possessed a clue to the “ bower” of his “ fair Rosa- 
mond,” he was often ata loss how to escape trom his tasks 
long enough to avail himself of it. 


} With a worthy merchant, with a view to his future benefit. near perishing in a hard winter, I managed for ten or twelve 
Mr. Freenian was somewhat surprised to learn that Mr. years to live in it very comfortably, and to make both ends 

Franks had lett his affairs in so impoverished a state, and re-| meet. My furniture to be sure was a little out of fashion, 
\Solved to see his son the next day, and aid him with his coun-) and here and there a little out at the elbows; but I always 
persuaded myself that it was respectable to be out of fashion, 





sel, and his purse, if necessary.” 
Mr. Shuftle’s traud was soon made manitest to al! three; but) and that new things smacked of new men, and were there- 
how to obtain restitution wus a matter for serious consideration. | fore rather vulgar. Under this impression, I lived in my old 
Harry, however, had his own thoughts upon the matter,; house, with my old fashioned furniture; moderate sized fa- 
and this was about the time when he had anticipated paying mily and moderate means, env,ing nobody and indebted to 
a Visit to his banished fair one. He told Mr. Freeman that) no one in the world. I had neither gilded furniture, nor 
‘he was obliged to be absent tor a day or two, and they would’ grand mantel glasses, nor superb chandeliers; but then I 
‘proceed to take the necessary steps on his return.” In the) had a few fine pictures and busts, and flattered myself they 
wean time Mr. Freeman intended to seek some of the letters) were much more genteel than gilded furniture, grand mante! 
jof his deceased friend, that by comparing the writing with that) glasses, and superb chandeliers. In trath, I looked down 
|idiscovered by James, and producing other proofs in his pos- | with contempt not only on these, but on all those who did 
session, the tact of Mr, Franks having left property might be) not agree with mein opinion. I never asked a person to din 
|,the more manifest, Harry paid his proposed visit, and %t is) ner a second time who did not admire my busts and pictures, 
\quite probable that he communicated its result to Mrs. Becky considering him a vulgar genius and an admirer of gilded 
jand James, for they both looked as if they were in possession  trumpery. 
of some secret which they should hk» to communicate if they ,_ But let no man presume, after reading my story, to flatter 
| dared. : t himself he ts out of the reach of the infection of fashion 
| Mr. Shuffle had now brought one of his own plansto ma-) and fishionable opinions. He may hold out for a certai 
‘turity, and little suspecting our hero's visit to the country, he time, perhaps, but human nature can’t stand for ever on the 
| sent for his daughter home a few days after Harry’s return, defensive. The example of all around us is irresistible 
land after some circumlocution informed her that she must sooner or later. ‘The first shock given to my attachment t 
|prepare to be married. respectable old fashioned furniture and a respectable old four 
| Seeing her father was serious, Rosamond began to weep, *(Uare double house, was received from the elbow of a mo 
ibut every now and then she was forced to laugh. ‘This con-|/dern worthy, who had grown rich, nobody knew how, by pre- 
iduct exasperated Mr. Shuffle, who was never remarkable for! siding over the drawing of lotteries, and who came and built 
the placidity of his temper, and at length he said, stamping), hunself a narrow four-story house right at the side of my 
itremendously, at the same time, | honest four-square double mansion. It had white marble 
| “Leave off your airs, miss, or it shall be the worse for you 1//steps; white marble door and window-sills; folding doors 
Iam determined, and I will not be teazed in this manner! and marble mantel pieces, and was as fine asa fiddle, in doors 
'Have you got the hysterics that you won't listen to me? I tel] and out. It put my rusty old mansion quite out of counte 


| you that next week you are to be married to my friend Mr.) nance, as every body told me, though I assure my readers, | 


|\John Smith! Do you hear now ?”’ | thought it excessively tawdry and in bad taste. 
| « Yes, my dear father,” sobbed the frightened girl, “I do But, alas! such is the stupidity of mankind—I could get 
‘bear, and I am very sorry you are determined—very sorry to) nobody to agree with me. 
disappoint you—but I cannot be married next week to Mr. “ What has come over your house lately ?’’ cried one good 
{John Smith, for I was married last week to Mr. Harry Franks!” natured visitor; “ somehow or other it don’t look as it used 
| Simon Shuffle stood aghast, the personification of enraged |, to do.” 
lsurprise. Luckily for Rosamond, Mrs. Becky, who was inthe | ‘ What makes your house look so rusty and old fashion 
|next room, had overheard the whole conference ; she now ran) ed?” said another good-natured vill@or. 
jin to prevent mischief, and before Mr. Shuffle could find breath ||“ Mr. Blankprize has taken the shine off of you,” said 
ito speak, a loud knock at the door announced a visitor. Mrs, Sowerby; “ HE HAS KILLED YOUR HOUSE!” 
| Simon Shuffle shutiled his daughter and his housekeeper out || Hereupon the spirit moved me to go out and reconnoitre 
jof the room, while he admitted the person who had arrived) (he venerable mansion. It certainly did look a little like a 
nad mal-apropos for the prosecution of the design which he chubby, rusty old fashioned quaker by the side of a first-rate 
jconceived betore he could find words to speak it. Mra. Becky ‘dandy. I picked a quarrel with it outright, which by the 
jhurried her charge through the back door, and conveyed her to) way was a very unlucky quarrel. 1 was not rich enough to 
the house of Mrs. Upton, “‘ for,’ said she, “ where can a wife’ pui] it down and build a new one; and it is great folly to 
be so safe as under the protection of her own husband ?” The, quarrel with an old house until you can geta better. But il 
visitor who disarranged Mr. Shuffle’s plan, was no other than | can’t build, I can paint—thought I, and put at least as good 
'Mr. Freeman, accompanied by James Upton |'a face on the matteras this opulent lottery man, my next-door 
I never heard exactly how they managed it; but after a! neighbour. Accordingly I consulted my wife on the subject, 
|pretty long conference, old Simon came to the conclusion | who, whether from a spirit of contradiction, or, toda her jus 
\that, bad as matters were, it was not worth while to do any) tice, I believe from a correct and rational view of the subject, 





Just after Harry had completed lus twenty-first year, Mrs. ||thing to make them worse ; and, after the adjustment of some, discouraged my project. I was only the more determined. 
Becky came one evening to tell him that a stranger, who call-|' few preliminaries, Harry Franks became possessed of a capital So I caused my honest old house to be painted a ht cream 
ed himself Freeman, had been to inquire of Mr. Shuffle con-| to begin business in a very respectable style ; and Mr. Shuffle! colour, that it might hold up its head against the searvy 12 
cerning him; she could not say what information the gentle- thinking it best to hush up matters, and not wishing to ex- ‘tery man . 
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—— 
“ Bless me!” quoth Mrs. Smith—‘ What is the matter 

with this room—lIt don’t look as it used to do?” 

“Why, what under the sun have you done to this room ?” 
cried Mrs. Brown. 

“ Protect me!’ exclaimed Mrs. White—“ Why, I seem to 
have got into a strange room. What is the matter?” 

“ You’VE KILLED THE INSIDE OF your House,” said Mrs. 
Sowerby, “ by painting the outside such a bright colour.” 

It was too true; this was my first crime. Would I had 
stopped here!—but destiny determined otherwise. It hap- 
pened unfortunately that my front parlour carpet was of a 


———— 
“ Why, my dear Mr. Sobersides, what has got into your back "had hitherto feared neither carpet, chair, or sofa, they have 
jpettour? It used to be so genteel and smart—Why, Ibeliewe | at length been schooled into such awe of finery that they 
/I'm losing my eyesight—the green carpet and curtains look | walk about the parlour on tiptoe ; sit on the edge of a chair 
iquite yellow 1 think—O, I see it now—tTHe FRONT PARLOUR || with trepidation, and contemplate the sofas at a distance with 
HAS KILLED THE BACK ONE!”’ the most profound veneration, as unapproachable divinities. 
The d—i!—here was another pretty piece of business. I \To cap the climax of my system of reform, my easy-old-shoe- 
must either keep the door shut all summer and be roasted, or | |friencis, who came to see me without ceremony, because they 
jbe charged with killing a whole parlour, carpet, curtains, ‘felt comfortable and welcome, have gradually become shy of 
chairs, sofas, walls and all! \|\my new chairs and sofas; and the last of them was the other 
It would be but a mere repetition to relate how this wicked jevening fairly Jooked out of the house by a certain person, 
| Woman again led me on from one murder to another. First | for spitting accidentally upon a new brass fender, that shone 





vellow ground. It was to be sure somewhat faded by time || 
and use; but it comported very well with the unpretending 
sobriety of the outside of my house, under the old regimé. 
But the case was altered now, and the bright cream colour of 
the outside “killed” the dingy yellow carpet within. So I 
bought a new carpet, of a fine orange ground, determined 
that this should not be killed. It looked very fine, and I was 
satisfied. 1 had done the business effectually. 

“Bless my soul!’ cried Mrs. Smith—‘“ What a sweet 
pretty carpet !” 

“ Save us!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown—* Why, you look as 
iine as twopence !”” 

* Protect us!” cried Mrs. Sowerby—‘' What a fashionable 
affair?’ Then casting a knowing look around the room, she 
idded, in a tone of hesitating candour—“ But don’t you think, 
somehow or other, 1r KILLS THE CURTAINS ?” 

Another murder ! thought I—wretch that Iam, what have 


the new carpet “ killed’? the curtains ; then the new curtains | i like the sun at noon-day. 
ms killed” the walls; the new painted walls “ killed” the old! I might hope that in the course of time these evils would 
|satin chairs—and so by little and little all my honest old green | ibe mitigated by the furniture growing old and sociable by de- 
furniture went the way of the honest old yellow. | grees, but there is little prospect of this, because it is too fine 
“The spell is broke at last,” cried I, rubbing my hands in} for common use. The carpet is always protected by an old 
ecstasy. Neither my front or back parlour can commit any (crumb cloth, full of holes and stains; the sofa and chairs are 
more assassinations. Elated with the idea, I was waiting on |/in dingy cover-sluts, except on extraordinary occasions, and 
| Mrs. Sowerby tothe front door, when suddenly she stopped j I fear they will last for ever—at least longer than I shall. 1 
|short at the foot of the old fashioned winding staircase, the | sometiines solace myself with the anticipation that my chil 
carpet of which, I confess, was here and there infested with! dren may live long enough to sit on the sofa with impunity, 
that modern abomination—a darn. It was moreover rather | and walk on the carpet without going on tiptoe. 
dingy and faded. | ‘There would be some consolation in the midst of these sore 
“ Your back parlour HAs KitLep yovr watt,” said Mrs, jevils if I could only blame my wile for all this. Many phi 
Sowerby. And so it had. Coming out of the splendour of | losophers are of opinion, that this single privilege of matri- 
the former, the latter had the same effect on the beholder as||mony is more than equivalent to all the rubs and disappoint- 
a bad set of teeth in a fine face, or an old rusty iron grate} ments of life; and I have heard a very wise person affirm, 
ina fine room. | that he would not mind being ruined at all, if he could only 





I done? What is done cannot be undone; but I can remedy 
the affair. So I bought a new suit of yellow curtains: I'll) 
twig Mrs. Sowerby now. 

Mrs. Sowerby came the very next day. ‘‘ Well, 
now this is charming! I never saw more tasty cuties.) 
But, my dear Mr. Sobersides, somehow or other, don't you 
think they KILL THE WALLs?” 

Murder again! four stone walls killed ata blow! But ri) 
get the better of Mrs. Sowerby yet. So I got the walls co- 
toured as bright as the curtains, and bade her defiance in my) 
heart the next time she came. 

Mrs. Sowerby came as usual. Her whole life was spent) 


I declare! 


‘lon, led by the wiles of this pestilent woman, to murder my || obstacle in the way of my system of reform ; 


I began to be desperate. I had been accessory to so many || blame his wife for it. But I must do mine the justice to say, 
jcruel murders that my conscience became seared, and I went || that she combated Mrs. Sowerby gallantly, and threw every 
advocating the 
way from the ground floor to the cockloft, without sparing a cause of every piece of old furniture with a zeal worthy of 
single soul. Nothing escaped but the garret, which having || better success. I alone am to blame in having yielded to the 
been for half a century the depository of all our broken or| temptations of that wicked woman, Mre. Sowerby; and as « 
|, banished household gods, resembled Hogarth’s picture of the {| man, who has ruined himself by his own unprudence, is the 
| End of the world,” and defied the arts of that mischievous!| better qualified for giving good advice, I have written this 
|| Woman, Mrs. Sowerby. ‘sketch of my history to caution all honest, sober, discreet 

My house was now fairly revolutionized, or rather reformed, || people against commencing a system of reform in their house 
jafter the old French mode, by a process of indiscriminate des- \ hold. Let THEM BEWARE OF THE FinsT MURDER! b 
‘truction. — ——_ 








in visiting about every where, and putting people out of con- I did not, like Alexander, after _— thus conquered one I ‘LITER ARY NOTICES. 
ceit with themselves. |, world sigh for another to conquer. I sat down to enjoy ny) —————————- ~—--——— - = 
She threw up her eyesand hands. ‘“ Well, I declare, Mr. | victory under the shade of my laurels. But, alas! disappoint THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The last number 
Sobersides, you have done wonders. This is the real French/| ment ever follows at the heels of fruition. It is pleasant HH this admirable work exceeds in interest many of its pre 
white’—which by the way, my readers unlearned should || dance until we come to pay the piper. By the timecustom | de cessors. The articles are written with point, and come re 
know is yellow—‘ But,” continued this pestilent commend had familiarized me to m, new glories, end they had become)! , comme nded by undoubted talent. ‘There is one more expecta! 
“don’t you think that these bright coloured walls Kit rus! somewhat indifferent, bills came pouring in by dozens, and it i ly on which we should be pleased to dwell, and perhaps we 
cuarrs 7” {| was impossible to kill my duns as I had done my old furniture, | may do so at further leisure—it is that touching the question 











Worse and worse! here was twelve innocent old arm-|| 
chairs, with yellow satin bottoms and backs, murdered in cold 
blood, by four unfeeling French-white stone walls! But the re |! 
is a remedy for all things but death. 1 forthwith procured a 


|\a single occasion to put off the payment of a bill. 


except by paying them, a mode of destroying these trouble-| 
| some vermin not always convenient or agrecable. From the 
' period of commencing housekeeping until now, I had never} 
1 prided 


Hof absolute abstinence from all vinous and fermented liquor. 
|which has so long been agitated between the conduetors ot 
lthe Journal of Health and the editor of the National Gazette 
|) The contest has been a very unequal one, the intellectus 





new set of chairs as yellow as custard, and snapt my fingers! myself on always paying ready money for every thing, and it || forces of the two partis being widely different; and even i 


in triumph at Mrs. Sowerby the next time she caime. | 
} 


was an honest pride. I can hardly express the mortification 


the native strength of the expenenced and learned critic were 


But, alas! what are all the towering hopes of man! Dust, |\I felt at being now occasionally under the necessity of giving || not so immeasurably superior to the combined powers of his 


ashes, emptiness, nothing. Mrs. Sowerby was not yet satis- 
fied. She thought the chairs beautiful. “ But then, my dear} 
friend,” said she, after a solemn and appalling pause—‘* my || 
dear friend, these bright yellow satin chairs Have kittep|, 
THE PICTURE FRAMES.” | 

And so they had, as dead as Julius Cwsar; the picture | 
frames looked like old lumber in the midst of all my improve-| IF 
ments. There was no help for it, and away went the pictures! 
to Messrs. Parker & Clover. In good time they came back, 
*‘ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” 
fied now that there was nothing left in my parlour to be killed, 
that I could hardly sleep that night, so impatient was I to see 
Mrs. Sowerby. 


round in evident disappointment, but exclaimed with great 
appearance of cordiality, 
“ Well, now I declare, it’s all perfect ; 


| 
there is not a hand-| 
somer room in town.” 


| 
| 
Thank heaven! thought I—I have committed no more’! 


murders. ButI reckoned without my host. 
to go on murdering in spite ofme. The spring was now com-|| 
ing on and the weather being mild, the folding doors had been || 
thrown open between the front and back parlours. This | 
latter was furnished with green, somewhat faded I confess. 

I had heretofore considered it the sanctum sanctorum of one 
establishment. It was only used on extraordinary occasions, | 
such as Christmas and new-year days, when all the family, 
dined with me, bringing their little children with them to) 
gormandize themselves sick. The room looked very well by 
itself; but, alas! the moment Mrs. Sowerby caught sight of | 
it, her eye brightened—fatal omen ! 


1 was so satis-|| rather sore and irritable 





"in a fine lady’s sleeve. 


excuses instead of money. I had a miserable invention at 
this sort of works of imagination, and sometimes, when more | 
than usually barren, 1 got into a passion, as people often do 
when they don’t know what else todo. More than once I 
found myself suddenly turning a corner in a great hurry, or 
|planting myself before the window of a picture shop, study- 

ing it very attentively in order not to see certain persons, the 
i very sight of whomisalways painful to people of nice sensibility. 
Not being hardened to such like trifles by long use, I felt 


was the signal for an agreeable visitor; but now it excited 


||\disagreeable apprehensions, and sounded like the knell of a 
That pestilent woman, when she came next day, looked |dun. 


In short I grew crusty and fidgetty by 
much that Mrs. Sowerby often exclaimed, 
“Why what has come over you, Mr. Sobersides? Why I 
\|\declare somehow or other you don’t seem the same man you! 
used to be ?” 
I couid have answered, 


degrees, inso- 


her up in the garret, among the old furniture. 
My system of reform produced another source of worry- 
ing. Hitherto my old furniture and myself had been so long 


|acquainted, that I could take all sorts of liberties with it. I 


could recline on the sofas of an evening; or sit on one of the 
old chairs, and cross my legs on another, without the least cere- 
mony. But now, forsooth! it is as much as I dare do to sit) 
down upon one of my new acquaintance ; and as for a lounge | 
on the sofa, which was the Cleopatra for which I would 


have lost the world ; 


Under the old regime it had always | 
|been a pleasure to me to hear a ring at the door, because it 


“ihe new Mr. Sobersides has killed |! 
I was destined || the old Mr. Sobersides.” But I said nothing, and only wished 


I should as soon think of taking a nap |; 
As to my little rantipole boys, who y 


|| antagonists, the admirable shill and dexterity with which he 
uses his weapons of attack and detence, give him decided ad 
vantages. The ultra doctrim perhaps, over 
zealously supported in the Journal, are, however, fashionab! 
jand popular, The editor of the Gazette has been censured 
| by some writers who really are so intolerant that they cat 
| bear no opposition, and listen to no argumentation ; but cer 
‘tainly the candid and the temperate (in opinion we mean) 
; Will admire the fearlessness, honesty, and ingenuity with 
which he detends his peculiar notions. We recommend the 
article as a curious collection of interesting literary informa 
| tion, not fearmng it can possibly have « tendency to weaken « 
firm adherence to all sensible rules of temperance 


hy 


broached, and, 





Lire or Byronx.—The second and last volume of Moore’: 
Life of Byron will be published next week by the Harpers 
The interest of the literary world respecting this work he 
| been greatly excited. However universally the genius of th 
noble poet may have been acknowledged, so many various 
opinions of his moral character have gone abroad, that the 


general curiosity in regard to it is both intense and natural 
j ) 
| Few can peruse the glowing and lofty productions of the 


“warrior bard,” and follow him through the closing scenes o 
his life, without being conscious of a strong wish to place the 


most favourable construction upon his actions 


| WVovAGES OF DISCOVERY OF THE © 
pus.—Washington Irving has taken out a copyright for this 


new work, and it may be soon expected from the preas 


MPANIONS OF COLUM 





| New-vorK ANNUAL REGISTER FoR 1531.—Mr. William 
will publish this useful volume about the first of February 





Si Ref Fo! 


———— 





lon the bass-viol. The whole pack were roused. Their feet | rounding country towards its base forms a circular basin of 
| patted briskly across the entry floor, then suddenly stopped | several miles in circumference, of which it is the centre; and 
| with a snarl and a snap; I could almost see their lips curl, |the apparently interminable forests, which wave around it, 
| their tails and ears start up erect ; then they patted off again. i strike the eye in a strong contrast with its bleak and desolate 
| I might, however, have slumbered after a little time, even had | nakedness. From the gradual ascent of one side the curious 
[the whole canine pack opened the cry at my ear, for one be- || passenger approaches the brink of an immense and almost 
/comes accustomed to any particular and uniform confusion. | perpendicular precipice. On reaching the “ perilous edge” 
A sailor's rest is not broken by the stormy violence which | of this abrupt declivity, the giddy view broke suddenly upon 
thunders upon deck, and it is said that many soldiers under Sir) me, Mere description conveys but feebly any idea of the 
John Moore enjoyed the benefit of sleep while actually en- | effect of such a scene upon the imagination. 1 had so limited 





For the Mirror. 


TO HER WHO IS FAR OPER THE SEA. 
BY ALPHA. 





To her who is far o’er the sea, 
How fondly my memory turns, 
When no sounds in the solitude be, 
And the night-star uncloudedly burns ; 
When the lonely reality yields 
‘l'o the spell of the magical night, 
And I wander once more through the fields 


Which I trod when my bosom was light. 
Then I see her in beauty the same, 

And I feel all the truth of her sighs ; 
But ah! when I call on her name, 

No answering fondness replies. 
I start from that shadowy sleep, 

And silence and solitude say, 


‘gaged in marching. I was about following their example | 
|| when my enemies received a reinforcement from all the | 
| awakened population of the plantation. The horse neighed, 
the oxen bellowed, the geese scudded across the road, flapping 
their clumsy wings, and improving the concert with a genera! 
gabble, chickens cackled, a guinea-hen and a peacock ex 
“ Well—well may the wanderer we 9 claimed aloud, and a rooster joined the chorus with a crow, 
Moves tile Genesee tap anette emray f | so triumphantly impertinent that I leaped out upon the floor, 
% Sse || decidedly angry. Almost giddy with the want of sleep, I 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | looked out of the window; the dogs were all collected be-| 
——————— . == | neath it, yelling most furiously. By the light of the moon, 


RURAL TRANQUILLITY—THE ROCK MOUNTAIN. I which shone into the room, | descried a large horsewhip in 

















In the interior of the state of Georgia is a mountain com- ithe corner. Witha sudden exertion of my strength and skill, 
posed entirely of naked granite, which on the map is set down |! proceeded to an immediate application, which strack the 
as the Rock mountain, Finding myself once, in the course “eermneni of industrious quadrupeds with considerable asto- | 
of my wanderings, within a day’s ride of this curiosity, 1 ex-| nishment, and bating a few expressive yelps, as an ac.) 
erted my influence to obtain a waggon, a horse, anda friend, | knowledgment of some of my most judiciously-atined strokes, | 
and was soon jogging along a road which wound through al- || # general silence ensued. ‘The dogs sneaked off to nameless | 
most endless forests, over dead leaves, into deep valleys, | holes and corners i the cows, with their serious counte- 
across rugged hills, and through the branches of streams || 4nces, stood looking on, with grave and silent approba- 
which, although at this spot easily fordable with the aid of a) "0M; the horse poked his bead through a hole in his dilapa- 
horse, broaden gradually into wide rivers, and empty their dated log-stable, and gazed quietly around to see what was, 

3s into the Atlantic. At the foot of this extraordinary 
pes 8 he mare the folks thereabout call a house of|| corner of the yard, with faces expressive of conscious guilt ;) 
entertainment. Here we arrived some time afterdusk. A long! and the saucy rooster, strutting off with a vain effort to pre- | 
ride through these forests, where driving required considerable || serve his importance, fairly yielded fame to safety, and like 
skill and constant attention, had overcome me with a feeling |, prudent politician atter the defeat of his party, awaited be- 
of drowsy fatigue. A cup of melancholy beverage, which {neath the shadow of an old waggon, till the vicissitudes of | 
passed under the appellation of coflee, was swallowed, with. | fortune should again call him into action. Having thus routed | 
out any material injury, and after basking a little time in the || my numerous foes, ] indulged myself with s sleepy glance | 
red light of a blazing fire, which they make here of light dry || through one eye upon their discomfited forces, and once more | 
pine-knots, nearly as combustible as powder, and caressing || stretched myself on the downy couch. Again my lids closed, | 
two or three fine large dogs, which rested in the capacious |} with the sweet feeling which nature has caused to spring as a_| 
tire-place, we retired to rest. My chamber was fashioned ot || necessary consequence out of toil and privation; and again the || 
logs, several inches from each other, and various openings | fairy — of yaar — aetinpooher Pate 
appeared in the roof. I was soon deposited in a bed, jof reality. But ah! as the moralists say, “the fallacy of hu- } 
“a but scrupulously clean, and began 28 lose myself inj)man hopes;” the hunters came into my room, and vecupied | 
that delicious dreaminess, which makes sleep so welcome to } the bedstead which stood in the other corner, and their hoarse | 
the weary, when the sudden bark of a dog startled me. He | heavy snores soon announced their situation. My peations) 
was answered by about ten or fifteen others, in all the notes ] — had also pyres ng ee a a — | 
of the gamut. They growled, barked, howled, and yelped, || had been reposing in the next room with its mother. His 
and ann all the see of whieh dog's language is aa ;|/cries reduced the affectionate author of its being to the neces- 
then came trampling of horses’ feet, the crack of several || sity of putting in practice the various conciliatory arts usual 
whips, the report of a gun, and the footsteps of the hounds |j on such occasions, and these preeng unsuccessful, she pro 
patting across the entry, which was entirely exposed to the |) ceeded forthwith to execute a brief process, often resorted to 
air. I started up, and putting my head through an aperture | for the benefit of young travellers over the flowery path of 
in the wall, where neither glass nor shutter offered any oppo K youth, and which, ee a unhappy rer of oe na-| 
sition, I perceived that a party of hunters had arrived, tully |) ture, few, alas! have altogether escaped. ‘This raised mat-, 
aiiiie the pursuit af deer, and intended to rest at the | ters to a climax. The child screamed tll the house rung. | 
“house of entertainment” till day-break enabled them to re- |The hunters turned in their creaking bed, and grumbled 
sume their sports. It was now late; a starry sky stretched || hoarse fragments of angry oaths; again the shrill impudent, 
broad and clear over head, but the air was chilly, and I was | voice of the puppy set the tune, and the broad-faced bull-dog 
feign to ‘il good night even to the yellow moon, just rising || bayed in answer; again the geese flapped across the road, 
above the ‘c:ost trees. Casting, therefore, a hasty glance at || the chickens cackled, and the guinea-hen screamed, and, “ to) 
her spotted dsk, her shadowy vales, her bright deserts and|}crown the enchantment of the scene,” in the midst of all 
Jofty mountains, and another at the quiet night scene, the | the oe _— pr ot the ae rete 
dim dark woods, the old fences and rude log-huts, faintly sil § pouches upon the wheel of the cart, beneath which before he 
vered over with the pale moonlight, and the glovicns track ot I had slunk in disgrace, beat his side with his wings, and gave | 
vast blue distance which canopied that silent solitude, with its i a crow, which in my sleepiness Lalinost thought was intend. | 
flashing gems, I left poetry and prose to take care of them-|/ed as an insult. I] ruminated a moment upon the proper} 
selves, and murmuring a sleepy “ beautiful!” once more laid |] course to be pursued, when nature, overcoming all opposition, | 
down to rest. Again the world of reality faded into indis- |} asserted her rights, and | was awakened by the glorious beams 





going on; the geese formed a small platoon in the fartherest 


























tinctness, a thought of my distant home crossed my mind, || of the rising sun shining through a wall, which might have 
and pleasant faces appeared floating around me in the dark- | 
ness; then I remember catching the flash of a star through 
the roof, and gravely debating to myself by what mismanage | sticks, partly to defend us trom improper familiarity with the | 
ment among the heavenly bodies it had descended into my i rattle-snakes, which are said to abound there, and partly to! 





enacted a part in “Pyramus and Thisbe.” Eager to gain a} 
morning view, we equipped ourselves with goodly oaken |\a place of exhibition for their labours. As the different figure 


a knowledge of the localities of the place, that I advanced 


| much nearer the precipice than was necessary or agreeable 


As I tremblingly measured the depths of the distance, ! 
felt that the least breath of air, almost the agitation of my own 
thoughts, would have precipitated me down the abyss. Yet 
a feartul fascination riveted my eyes upon the scene, till I be 
came conscious of a sensation of giddiness; scarcely I dared 
make the motion necessary for turning; instinctively ! 
stooped, although the broad slab afforded nothing for me to 
grasp, and my readers had nearly escaped much injudiciou 
scribbling, when I recollected an anecdote, headed, “ Loot 
aloft, you lubber,” and cast my eves towards the summit 
‘There stood my companion, rather surprised at my quadruped 
/ropensities, and I hastened to follow his example in admir. 
ing the sublime productions of nature at a greater distance 
A hermit, disgusted with the world, and anxious to try the 


! 
expernnent of solitude upon his disposition, should choose 


this very spot. Nothing can be farther separated from all 
the associations of human life. Neither gloomy eave, no: 
uninhabited island, nor secluded forest, could so perfectly 
assure him a dreary and dismal loneliness. On earth some 
object would remind him of home or friends; some warbling 
bird would awaken a softened feeling ; some opening flower 
or clinging vine would call up thoughts of beauty and love. 
Ihe coumon goings on of nature’s sweet operations would 
send gleamings of human joys and wishes through the dark 
and broken passages of the most ruined heart. But this 
grand and silent mountain, striking its foundations, fancy can 
not conjecture how deep, into the bosom of our planet, would 
conjure up in his mind only thoughts of other ages—of the 
primitive convulsions which gave it birth—of the ephemera! 
nature of all human events, when compared with this dura 
ble monument of nature’s caprices—of the limitless time 
during which it may thus defy the storms of heaven, or ot 
the awful shock by which its adamantean bosom may be rent 
asunder. F. 











EIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOR 
LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
To the Evitor of the New-¥ork Mirror. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 





London, September 1 
I Mave a promise in a former letter that I would, in the 
absence of other subjects, give you some idea of the various 
works of art and other curiosities in and around London: I 
shall, however, confine myself to the more modern wonders © 
the metropolis, amongst the most conspicuous of which stand 
THE COLOSSEUM, 

or, as the classical cockneys at first christened it, the Coliseun 
simply, it is to be supposed, because it was as unlike as possi 
ble, in every respect, that celebrated work of antiquity. How 
ever, the extreme ridiculousness of erecting a building after 
the model of the Pantheon, and then calling it the Coliseun 
soon caused this title to be changed, and it was re-baptized 
the Colosseum on account of its colossal dimensions. It cer 
tainly is, in many respects, one of the most astonishing works 
of the age. The exterior is severely plain and noble. On 
entering you pass into a grand saloon (the largest in London 
filled with statues, many of them by the most eminent men 
in England. The plan by which this saloon is supplied wit! 
works of art is excellent, and mutually advantageous to the 
proprietors and artists generally, who are allowed to use it 4 


are purchased by visitors and removed, their places are speedils 
filled again, and thus a continual variety is presented. Afic: 


chamber. Yet although eleven or twelve hundred miles dis i assist us in climbing the steep. A sudden change of the |} vou have tired yourself with Venuses, Dianas, Joves, Apollos, 
tant from the thundering of carts and the shuffling of feet |! weather, however, enveloped us in-a fog, as we reached the jand the rest of the mythology, you either walk up a long 
which had so often broken my meditations in the city of Man- || foot of the rock, or stone mountain. It is a bare mass of || spiral staircase or enter what is called the “ Ascending Room, 

ahatta, I discovered that rural felicity had its own charac- || cranite, between two and three thousand feet high. ‘The ap-|/and the room walks up stairs for you; at least you take your 


teristic tumults. My slumber was destined to be again broken. | 
Vhe dogs growled and snapped as if in sudden fight, then: 
after a brief silence, during which I closed my leaden lids, « 
little scoundrel of a puppy set upa scream, and a deep-mouthed 
day from some old veteran of a bull-dog struck in like a line 


idea of solidity and durability, which it conceives from the | 
contemplation of this gigantic rock, heaved upward in the 








pearance of similar elevations, composed of ordinary earth, ||seat very much at your ease on the ground floor, and withou' 
and clothed with verdure, fails to impress the mind with the i 


any further motion on your part, tind yourself in the space 0! 
five minutes nearly in the attic! This is indeed a luxurious 
and labour-saving age, when men can no longer be at the 


form of a stupendous billow. A gradual descent of the sur-! trouble of walking from room to room, but require to have ¢ 
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—— = = Se 
room move to different parts of the building instead of them. || tempore, as he has occasion for it, are not to be taken into ticipated, and is so managed as not to have the appearanc: 
About a dozen people can ascend at once, and there are books |/account. In this country there are very large menageries, | of having been so introduced, It is conveyed by means o! 
and pamphlets provided to amuse them until the room stops! maintained at an enormous expense, containing rare and pipes laid under ground from a canal hard by ; and as it can 
When you step out of the gallery, London seems to lie beneath. || curious birds and quadrupeds from every portion of the globe ; 1 be heightened, lowered, and changed at pleasure, is alwayr 
The effect is almost magical, and you begin to entertain |} but as inferior as the most miserable monkey-show is to the h clear and pure. The spaces allotted for water-fowl are such, 
doubts concerning the state of your optics. To use moderate || best of those, so is the best of those to the animals in the that in each, hundreds of all sorts and sizes may swim to 
language, the scene before you is perfectly wonderful. The || Zoological Gardens ; not so much in number and variety, asin | gether without jostling each other; and the amphibious ani 
mere idea of drawing with scrupulous exactness the city of the perfect state of health and natural beauty in which they) mals have by no means a niggard supply. ‘Their places of 
London—a city in which you can travel a distance of twenty |j are preserved by judicious treatment and an accurate know-| habitation are generally built on a little island in the middle 
miles and three quarters nearly in a straight line through an |} ledge of their several habits and modes of living. These de- i of the water, and are constructed with much taste, judgment, 
almost unbroken range of houses*—seems monstrous. Yet |/lightful gardens are formed out of a portion of the Regent's | and a skilful eye to picturesque elect, being formed, for the 
here it is—every square, crescent, street, court, alley, public || Park, under the superintendence of a society of gentlemen Most part, of rough flint stones and shells, irregularly dis 
building, and private dwelling, as they appear on aclear sum- |} who have devoted much of their fortune, time, and attention | posed, and overgrown with moss; in the crevices and on the 
mer morning from the top of St. Paul's before the smoke rises, || to the study of zoology, and who have here gathered together! top mould and seeds have been thrown, and thence have 
are depicted with map-like accuracy. The busy Thames, |jan unequalled collection of nature’s works, The grounds) sprung out grass and hardy flowers and shrubs. Underneath, 
covered with boats and shipping, is seen winding through the | are laid out with consummate skill, and without any apparent! the lazy seal, the industrious beaver, and the thievish otter, 
midst ; its banks rich in noble hospitals, capacious docks, and /regard to the expense. They are beautifully diversi-| live very much at their ease ; excepting that the poor beavers 
antique towers, and its stream crossed by the finest bridges || tied with hill and dale, and so planted with choice trees and | have been deprived of sight, as it is the nature of those 
in the world, until it stretches far beyond the smoky limits of || evergreens, that the eye can at no one point embrace the whole | animals not to reside in any place not fashioned by them- 
the city to the old splendors of Hampton court and the rural i prospect. The trim gravel walks keep “ winding with sinu- | selves, and, could they see what they were about, they would 
beauties of Richmond. The whole surrounding and highly | osities along’’ around gay parterres, and by the side of banks || speedily destroy their dwelling. The otter has always a large 
picturesque country, dotted with villages and suburban villas, |covered with the most brilliant and delicate flowers, and ever) concourse of people watching hid maneuvres, as every hour or 
tor thirty or forty miles in every direction, is faithfully deline- |; and anon bring you to some snug little valley with a tiny lake | so he goes a fishing for something to eat. It is quite an ani 
ated, the distances being skillfully and carefully preserved. || of pure clear water in the middie of it, on which are sporting |, mating sight to see this “tyrant of the finny race” pursuing 
Such is the lilliputian minuteness of this brobdingnag pic- Jan hundred or two varieties of water-fow! ; some of the most, his prey, which he never fails to secure in five or ten minutes 
ture, that hundreds of natives can stand and point out their || elegant shape and gorgeous plumage, from all parts of the | After he has brought his fish to land, he seats himself at the 
own houses, and amuse themselves by tracing the windings | globe, living and feeding amicably together, and enjoying |) entrance of his cabin, and taking hold of his struggling vie 
and turnings of well known streets for miles. The picture || themselves by waddling on the soft green grass, which is so|/tim by the tail with his fore-paws, he holds it up on end, com 
covers forty thousand square feet, or nearly an acre of canvass, ||thick, and kept clipped so uniformly close, as to resemble a |mences at the head, devours regularly downwards, and hali 
about one-fourth the size of your Park; and the supposed cir- || velvet carpet—or else swimming around their nests, which | the poor thing is swallowed betore the other half is defunct 
cumference of the horizon from the point of view is one hun- i are formed on an island in the centre of the lakelet—or tak Of all animals I think an otter and a rat have the most cruel, 
dred and thirty miles. ling the benefit of a shower bath from a fountain which springs ‘treacheroua, and villanous lookirg eves. But if I were to 
This immense work was projected by Mr. Horner (an | up in the midst of them. Flocks of pigeons, of various choice | go on and dilate in this wey, | mi-ht fill a volume. One 
American, I believe) and the whole of the sketches made by || kinds, who have their residence hard by, keep wheeling and || of the most interesting parts of the exhibition is a collection 
him. ‘This indefatigable man used te get out of his bed at \| hoating above the place, and add much to the beauty and | cf dogs, amongst which are two beautiful Spanish mastills 
two and three o'clock, and was to be seen every morning || harmony of the scene, by alighting from time to time on the | from the island of Cuba, such as are used to hunt the runa 
perched on the ball of St. Paul’s, waiting for the sun rising in| green, and mingling sociably with their amphibious neigh- | Way siaves—two still more beautiful Italian wolf-dogs, an 
order to get forward with his labours before the fires were |jbours. As you pass hence along fragrant walks, in the Esquimaux dog, brought by Captain Parry ; &e. 
lighted and the local clouds, which daily take their station over || midst of nature’s sweets, you come unexpectedly upon Though the Society is yet in its infancy, it has already filled 
London, mustered together. The sketches alone occupied || perhaps a den of ferocious wolves, who have a large space | 
two thousand sheets of paper, and then the work was, as it};in the open air allotted for them to walk around in, but’ taining a grant of about twice as much more. The expense 
were, only commenced. The whole had to be combined and jj secured by strong, though light and elegant iron-work. in-| must be enormous ; for, to say nothing of the food and attend 
transferred to canvass ; and as no one individual could accom- || deed, this is the case with nearly all the cages, being formed |,ance such an immense number of animals require, a number 
plish such an undertaking in asufficiently short period, several jin the shape of an arch, and constructed of iron or wire grat- | of men are constantly employed in laying out the new grounds 
artists were necessarily employed. Now, as painters are pro-|}ing according to the strength or ferocity of the prisoners.) and constructing habitations. Another large establisliment 
verbially perverse and self-opiniated, each of those gentle- |} Most of the brutes have their withdrawing-rooms to retreat } has also to be maintained where animals are kept until places 
men had his own peculiar style and notions, which of course \ to when fatigued with seeing too much company. Some idea ‘are provided for them in the gardens, Yet the whole is libe- 
he would not depart from, and Mr. E.G. Paris, the principal | may be formed of the quantity of ground occupied, when a! rally thrown open to the public gratis, or at least nearly so, 
painter, had to go over the whole himself, retouching different \| space equal to a couple of moderate sized rooms is allotted to |! only one shilling each being required, ‘This shilling, 1 pre 
parts and reducing it to perfect harmony. One of the greatest |! two Indian pheasants. ‘sume, Was at first intended to detray in part the expense ot 
difficulties was to preserve the true perspective from so ele- | The leading object throughout is to make the dwellings of servants, &c., but such are the numbers of people, independ 
vated a point of view on curved canvass, as by the closing in|) the various animals correspond as much as possible with what | ent of members and their families, who visit these gardens, 
of the dome of the building, that portion of the picture on \|they have been used to in their native state. Thus the resi-| that this trifle from each has amounted, in two years, to within 
which the greatest distance is represented is, in fact, the near- |) dences of lions, tigers, leopards, and the other inhabitants of the 'a fraction of the very considerable sum of sixteen thousand 
est to the spectator. All difficulties, however, gave way be- |i torrid zone are heated by stoves to a certain temperature, in- | pounds sterling, or nearly forty thousand dollars a year. 
fore money, perseverance, and ingenuity, and the illusion is || dicated by the thermometers placed around; while an exten- | Notices are posted up reque ting visitors not to give money 
oT a Cottage, and the attempted imitation of Swiss oo Pe —— ticle tet in oa w to any person connected with the establishment, and you ar 
: , Ab ; |the place allotted for the Norwegian and other bears. The | jorfectly free from any solicitations of the kind. ‘There is 
—7 in the rear of the building, which the —— made || great polar bear has a large reservoir of water wherein to cool 
such segs about, is, I think, a failure. The cottage is a || himself when he waxes warm, and which, if not cold enough | ...4 be admitted without a ticket, but all that is required to 
—— « workmanship, but the prospect from the 'to remind him of his “regions of thick-ribbed ice,” is at least wee this is that the alk ant “a of a decent and respecta 
wie ms ~_ short on a site described it, | sufficiently so to preserve him in health and spirits. In another 
consisting,’’ as it said it did, of terrific rocks and caverns, |] ,art you will see the mountain-goat bounding up a pile of 
amongst which a cascade dashes from an immense height into || rocks to his lofty habitation, and beneath the Brahmin bul! 
a lake which spreads beneath the windows.” The re certainly jj and the lama of Thibet grazing indolently on the verdant 
are rough stones and darkish holes for “ terrific’ Tocks and || meadow. Here the inajestic lion, stalking sullenly to and 
caverns, and a cascade of a few gallons as certainly comes 














up the ground it originally possessed, and has succeeded in ob 





jone rule, however, that is never departed from. No person 


ble appearance, and as it is presumed that such a person will 
not wish to be seen with any but decent and respectable 
people, he is allowed to bring as many of his friends and ac 
quaintances with him as he pleases, As the gardens are 
: : : situated at the extremity of the west end, they are quite a 
fro—the savage tiger, grinding his teeth in impotent rage— A y " lietanc the bes 
. ge tig g — <= ‘ , vi w Leart 
splashine - al 10 fee’ 7 “ bs ; | place of fashionable resort, and their distance from the Lea 
splashing into a pool about two feet deep beneath, but all | the fierce, beautiful, and restless leopard, beating against his | of tie cit venta a very great influx of the sig! t-seeing 
this does not give exactly a full idea of the scenery of Swit-|| : of the city prevents a very g } sig! Z 

ge : i ion ty t ' | prison-bars—and there the peaceful varieties of the deer oot nix except on holidays! There are always, however 
7e - Much taste and ingenuity have certs y bee ihe: . *) nes int , 

a “3 = se certainly been dis |kind—the red and fallow deer, the gazelle, the antelope, and 
played in the management of limited means, but the whole |} 
is puerile and insignificant compared with the other portions 


some genuine ones present. I heard one lady, who just came 
a ee a. . , . 7 S : 
| the —_ k mae that have ry. plied the poets —_ ®| up asthe polar bear was taking his cold bath, exclaim to her 
, thousanc cntenumsoat agg with the Ac seg husband—“O la! does that ‘are bear grow in the water? 
vance pecull F b > aga > 38 : . 
eibibeank: estenen. 4 Banc } reed “0 eir na ure. ; ere again a ‘wilde — ol towhich he re sponded —‘*No, love, it grows on the hice,""(* ) 
a eer rey ‘ ae |: monkeys” plaving all sorts of fantastic tricks—and there a 
After leaving the Colosseum, five minutes walk brings you}! 4 
3 : oh : Pin ng flock of birds from the tropics, whose rich plumage, as they 
to the gardens of the Zoological Society, which, if not as| . . . 
. fly, glittering around in the sun, almost dazzle the sight, and 


ij 
impart an air of enchantment to the scene. In a large circle, 


of the exhibition. 


When you add to the other attractions of the Zoologica! 
Gardens that ona fine day hundreds of graceful and beautiful 
women are to be seen sauntering along the shady walks, or 


fluttering like butterflies from sight to sight, it may easily be 
! 


wonderful as the place you have quitted, are, upon the whole, |! 

even more interesting and agreeable. No American, unless | : , 

he has been out of America, ever saw a tolerable collection ot mayer ita 7 atuus, ame tho tinted gr Nt i ~s 
s 2 : ¢ tures, falcons, hawks, kites, &c. and not far distant larks, 

wild and strange animals; for those dirty little affairs occasion- |) |. 4 : . : , 

ally to be met with in Chatham-street, where a man stands} enna ee re eee 


“ : woods. 
at the door with a trumpet and composes his own music ex- ‘ : . ; a ~~ 
ee —— i No description of scenery is perfect without water. No} Ber.—“But” is to me a more d 
* From Brentford town, “a town of mud,” to Hyde Park corner, is || other eb ; such ide fo P , \' letters than “No” itself. No is a surly honest fellow, speak 
thirtoce and three-quarter msiles and {ross themee ne the cndat avaa [other element imparts such ide as of grandeur, sublimity, and | letters th No } y | 
wal nies more. Withthe exception of one quarter of a mile, Lam | resistless force, of animated cheerfulness, or calm dreamy tran- | his mind rough and round at once. But is a sneaking 
informed there is acontinued line of houses on eachside of the way i ifici i ily» sive t exce conjunction, which 
and the greater part of the journey is certainly through a dense po- quillity. Its artificial introduction here, though necessarily jevasive, half-bred, exceptious sort of a con) ; 
pulation extending for miles on each side on a sinall scale, is much greater than could have been an- ‘comes to pull away the cup just when it is at your lips 


imagined that there are more unpiewsan' 
spend an hour or two 


testable combination of 











THE FINE ARTS. 


a sound as of ringing metals and some broad golden pieces 
escaped from their prison, and lay brightly and strangely 
‘around on the tender green grass and among the blue and 
crimson flowers. The boy seemed musing on the sight—he 
Tue first number of this work is among the annuals offered spoke in a low voice. 
to the public at the commencement of the present year; it is « Precious key to the glorious pleasures of life; blessed be 
published in the quarto form, and contains six views, viz. the destiny thet made thee mine. Thou art my shelter thom 
Weehawken, Catsbil Mountal ma, ost Pema, Bases the storms of the world. By thine aid these venerable trees, 
Water Gap, Falls of the Sewkill, and Winnipissogee Lake, \this delicious vale, are mine. Wherever I move, thine influ- 
engpens ty Duvead from Ey wel dietaguched artists. lence is with me. Thou unfoldest beneath my feet a carpet 
Accompanying cach of these ios wrer rey oe “ge lof flowers. Thou makest me the master of men, and by thy 
by Mr. William C. Bryant, or furnished by friends familiar Rahn oo” 
with the benutifel esonss bese pomeented to the pubis. | As he spoke a glistening serpent uncoiled its folds at his 
‘The subjects are “ hosen with gas Conta, and represented |feet-—a moment and death would have ended his triumph, 
with beauty end effect. The ype aang — oun UP iY el when a negro, armed with a heavy stick, rushed towards the 
style of singular richness, yet without departing from the apet and the monster writhed in death. 
simplicity becoming a lover of nature, who is all grace and)" , I ama slave,” said the man; “ the profits of my own time) 
cinplichy. Wechould on eon eee See my ant, whe, are hoarded to buy my freedom. Once I had alinost raised | 
both as a poet and a writer by ry has, we might almost | enough, but the bank in which the sum was deposited broke, | 
say, no equal in this country in the former, and no superior | sd 1 lost all.” 
inthe letter, Tho engravings will oe se 9 sens pe The youth’s heart glowed with gratitude and compassion. | 
those of any of the annuals, either foreign or domestic, that] ,, Wealth is dear,” he said; “Wut gratitude is dearer. Take 
we have seen, and furnish ample demonstration that the arts gold and be free.” ? 
only require sufficient encouragement to reach a point of per-|)" a one changed. The youth with his burthen was} 
fection here such es ages alone have produced in Ge a tossed in a ship on a stormy sea. For nights and days the 
world, To those who are fond of the charins of nature in all lvislomt storm saged. ‘The weesied sonmen exposed them- 
her grandeur, loneliness, and magnificence, as well as in her selves to its fury ™ Now dential with the teehing ere 
softer features ; to those who feel their hearts warm and ex- noes east with cclh<new thine te went of deep Then| 
pand at the contemplation of American scenery, pictured iho Mendy eepennd.enb@e Gamthad Theo anal 
by American artists, and embellished by American writers, eae ae ee inal an sh | 
we warmly recommend this production. It would reflect J j 5 ‘ | 
disgrace on the taste as well as the patriotism of our country- 
men were it to fall to the ground for want of patronage. 


wae yrteargae —— enpliaer wears _— © weuts to bestowed it upon me—it would purchase me pleasure ; but 
wit » the clouds, which _ somewhat otf, heavy, and ogtte. | your life is wasted in the midst of peril and toil—take it and 
This, we conceive, is the fault of all, with the exception of ‘carry happiness to your humble homes.” 
perhaps — Sing wank chetlignioee, axtnem, end Guns Again the youth advanced with his burthen in the midst 
parency which would enable them to rest on the bosom of the of a rural scene, and beheld a lovely youthful girl weeping 
air, and seem too heavy for the medium in which they are |! , 
suspended. Such ponderous matter would sink to the earth 


any where except in a picture. 


THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 














rents. We risk our lives for them.” 
“Noble fellows!” said the youth; “ here is gold—aceident 











jover a grave. 
“Whom dost thou mourn ?” he asked. 
“It is my mother’s grave,” said the child; ‘“ my father lies 
While on this subject we will take occasion to observe, that | hy her side.” 
this density and opacity of clouds is a fault too oe «Go home,” said the youth, “and time will moderate 
among our artists. Mr. Cole, with all his high merit in| 
landscape, fails in his clouds; and we may make the same || “IT have no home,” she said; “no friend ;” and her tears 
observation generally of most of our landscape painters. Mth gy upon the turf like drops of morning dew. 
isa grievous fault, and spoils many an otherwise beautiful | “Wretched girl!” said the youth; “thou wilt find this 
picture. It is not impossible to mend, and it deserves to be ||world a cold one indeed—a cruel and fearful fate is thine. 
mended. The work is for sale by E. Bliss, Broadway. || Who were thy parents ?” 
I She breathed their name with quivering lips. They were 
THE CENSOR. || beings whom he had known and loved. Pity alone possessed 
2 SS ||his soul. He emptied at her feet the last of his treasures. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. | “Iam young,” he said, “and can meet the struggles of life. 
No. 101. | They will develope my character and stimulate me to action, 
Ir was late at night. I sat alone before my fading fire. | But you—” 
The tempest raged without. The flame of my lamp shot up| The scene which Thad first beheld now appeared again. 
with a momentary gleam and expired. Silence and shadow |The water shining through the bridge—the lofty trees—the 
reigned in the solitary chamber, and thoughts of sadness came '| vines and flowers, and the hushed stllness reigning over all. 
over me. ‘Then a soft hand was in mine, and a gentle voice || Again the youth was there, but without his burthen. He 
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“ We have wives and children,” they said; “ and aged pa-|| = 


iyour grief.” i 





brightly on its course. He knelt before a girl whom he loved, 
and forgot for a moment that the curse was on him, but she 
pointed to the fatal stigma, coldly turned her head, and shrunk 
away. Then he lifted his heavy eyes to the blue heavens, 
and cursed the world, and a wild and unnatural light broke 

over his haggard and unhappy features, and the silent and soli- 

tary haunts of the beautiful green woods rung with the mad 
voice of intoxication. A faithful dog had accompanied him 
in his desolation. At length the frenzy subsided, and he 

leaned against a tree which had been scathed with light- 

ning, and winter came over the blossoming woods. Freezing 
winds sighed heavily through the dismal naked branches 

The stream was locked in ice; hushed was its playful music, 
dark the flashes of its liquid crystal. So pure and beautiful 
childhood is now seen laughing and dancing in the grace of 
its young being, and then stretched in the cold and marble 
stillness of death. Man had refused him pity. Nature spoke 
no tone of sympathy to his weary heart. He flung himsel! 
upon the ground, and covered the agony of his face. 

Then the summer came again, with its beauty—and a plea 

sant night. The willow drooped its heavy and mournful 
branches over a grave. No marble slab was there, although 
around, the sculptured flame up-curled from marble urns, 
and letters of gold mourned that the great and the selfish, 
whose easy lives had rolled away in splendour, could enjoy it 
no longer. Silently the moonlight fell through fragments ot 
fleecy clouds. Upon the neglected mound a dog was stretch- 
ed stiff in death. Poverty could find no other monument. F 

















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


PECULIARITIES IN LANGUAGE. 


Ir 1s curious to note the changes which time and circum 
stance work upon language. Under the cherishing care o! 
philosophy and science, it attains an eloquence and a preci 
sion by it which it shadows forth all the floating emotions 
and abstract thoughts of the mind. The southerners laugh 
at the peculiarities of the Yankee when he tells them that 
‘he went to sea a little grain,” and makes similar character 
istic observations. The simple, hard-working countryman 
stares to heat the city student “ availing himself of the earliest 
opportunity to see his friend,” and telling him “ how ex 
,cessively he was annoyed by dust,” &c. ‘Travellers remark 
) that in all places, especially not cities of a commercial cha- 
racter, little strange discrepancies will creep into the speech 
even of the most enlightened. A singular mode of pronun 
ciation prevails among that part of our southern population 
who reside in the interior, among the uncleared back woods. 

In a walk one sunny morning through a field, dotted far 
and wide with tufts of snowy cotton which had burst from 
the bud, I found a lank, broad-shouldered Georgian, and an 
athletic negro slave engaged in building a log-hut. The 
roughly hewn beams were duly piled one upon the other, and 
the roof covered with boards ; an uncouth prominence, con- 
structed of heavy and unbarked timber formed the chimney, 
which the two labourers were employed in plastering with 
mud. A large dog, which had lain quietly watching the 
progress of their toils, starting at my approach, pricked up 
his ears, and uttered that sort of low, unfriendly growl by 
which individuals of his race frequently save themselves from 
my caresses. I paused a moment to address the workman, 





woke a feeling of joy that trembled in my heart like a chord “Vee clothed in worn and faded garments. Disease was in his 


music on a harp, for the Little Genius was with me. | face, and anguish at his heart—for on his high and manly 

“Welcome, sweet spirit,” broke from my lips. “My soul | forehead, beneath the ringlets of rich hair which hung about 
was dark, and thine influence comes down through its still and |/ his temples, some demon had stamped the word poverty, 
secret recesses as summer light steals in among the gloomy i Phe loveliness of nature no longer touched - soul, — 
passages of melancholy dungeons, and paints the rugged walls | ' wrench it with a deeper pang. He fled to the city. The 


and found his conversation replete with expressions, some of 
|which I have endeavoured to remember, Of course they 
|, contain no interest except from their peculiarity. 

| “Will your dog bite ?” said I. 

“Well, [reckon he won't hurt ye, if you don’t teaze him ; 








vith rosy softness.” || palace of pleasure attracted his steps, but her votaries laughed 
wi s . iP . 7 ae © 
“1 know thy mind,” he said; ‘thy wish is natural—thy | and he shrunk away. He cought the my of a ae but the 
vars are just; let me show thee beautiful nature, and behold {crowd recoiled from him. Then he said, I will devote my 
the destiny of man.” |/hours to labour, and he went forth in search of occupation. 
ie Ges! : } 4 . 
- - - » g 9 . % t » 
Spread out before me in the nurror, stood a forest. || He bent down his proud and lofty head at the om of the 
Giant oaks shadowed the green fresh grass of a lovely valley ||haughty—‘ Make me a slave—degrade me to the lowest toil 
with broad and verdant branches. ‘The blue violet and un-|,—only suffer me to mingle with my fellow-men”—but the 


' | " ance » itte ehead. ar the 
folding rose grew around, tangled vines in blossom were cling- | stern glance read the word written on his forehead, and th 


F re y Y ul > 
ing together, and shining through the arches of an ancient jewelled hand waved him to begone. 
= j - 
bridge, a stream led my eyes along its sloping banks—|! A dark form approached him, and seemed to paint scenes 
a white-barked maple bent across it as if to view itself in!/of affluence and bliss. He described heaps of his lost wealth 


the glassy water. No sound was heard, but sometimes a leaf) —he pointed again to the silent valley—to its stream and | 


came rustling down, or an acorn dropped heavily, or a bull-| woods and flowers, and a gleam of hope and joy lighted, for 
frog splashed into the smooth brook, wrinkling all its silver )\a moment, his melancholy features—“ And what shall 1 de 
surtace, and breaking into trembliag fragments the silent forms || for this—labour, danger, any thing 1 will encounter.” His 
in its fairy world. 

A youth approached—health and pleasure were in his);shadowed. He shook his head. Then strong men seized hi 
countenance—strength appeared graceful in his manly limbs. jand thrust him into a dungeon, where he sickened for the sweet 
Upon his shoulder he bore a burthen, but animated by the breath of heaven till mercy released him, and he wandered on. 
mpressive beauty of the scene, he cast it down It produced |! Again he stood in the valley. The stream was flowing 


‘dark companion whispered in his ear—his face was over- 


jjonly speak kind, and ye need’nt be ateared.’’ And sure 
| enough he lowered his ears and placed his handsome head 
|against my hand. 
i * Do you live in these parts !"' 
I * No, sir.” 
| “ Maybe you're a traveller ?” 
| “Iam from the north, sir.” 

“Why, my father was raised in the north. I reckon you 
| knowd iim—Richard Williams ?” 
|, “I don’t recollect any body of that name,” answered I. 

* Have you been much in this country ?” 
; «4 No, sir.” 
| “ How do ye like us ?” 
| “Ihave scarcely been here long enough to judge.” 
“ Well, L reckon if ye stay here much, ye’ll never want to 
| go back, tor there s a power of people come down here. I've 
|| just moved down from S.—I begun this hut day before yester 
! day, and shail finish it to-morrow. It an’t no great things, 
| but it suits me prime.”’ 





















“And how do you obtain a livelihood here ?” asked I. 
“J go out to work on a farm, and then I got a little land | 
free. It don’t look very nice just now, but it'll be a heap better) 
when I get settled a little.” 
“ Have you a family ?” 
“Well, I reckon I have—a wife and six children, and mon-! 
strous nice little critturs as ever you see ?” | 
“ And does your daily work support all these.’ 
“Why, my woman does a little something, and that helps 
along. Now this year we've had a power of dry weather— 
the crops look mighty sorry in a heap of places—mighty 
sorry indeed.” 


{ 
\ 
| 
| 









‘How far am I from S.” 


vou’re going there.” 
“Could I walk there to night, think you ?” i} 
“ Well, I reckon you might stand a pretty smart chance.” i 
“ What's your dog’s name ?” i 


a festival, which stands prominently out as one of the hap- 
piest days among the whole three hundred and sixty-five, 
should be divested of its charm. We shrewdly suspect that 
the revolutionary principles which have set all Europe by the 
ears are stealing into the quiet bosoms of our once contented 
republicans; and, as we have not to rend asunder any 
shackles of iron, imposed upon us by dark-minded and black- 
browed tyrants, we mus? even tear off those soft chains of flow- 
ers, which peace and pleasure have flung around us. For our 
own part, we venerate the benevolent spirit in which this 
custom has sprung up, and commence thus early to sound the 
“tocsin of alarm,” that all lovers of social enjoyment, all 


|, who respect the hospitable manners of the past generation, all 
“Oh, a good piece off—you're clean out of your way if |who are willing to set their faces against the introduction of | 
cold ceremony in the place of frank friendship, may begin to 
make out their visiting list for the first day of eighteen hun-| 


dred and thirty-two. 








| 
} 








xr In order to make room for the new-year’s address, we 
have been compelled to omit the music intended for this week 
The view of the Bay and Harbour of New-York, being at 
length finished, will appear in the next number. 


James Monroe.—We have been much gratified with the 
jattempts lately made in this city by some of our most influen- 
|tial citizens to bring the claims of this eminent statesman 
‘and veteran patriot, in an effective manner, before the con 
| gress of the United States. The public meeting held on the 
||occasion was highly respectable and numerous, and the 
memorial presented by Prosper M. Wetmore is a manly, 
sensible, and convincing document, which cannot fail to 
jmake a powerful impression on all minds not warped by 
|| prejudice or devoured by the spirit of party. The claims of 
\\the venerable ex-president herem advanced, are founded, not 





| 
| 


“Snap, sir—you never see a better crittur in your born | CHANCES OF A REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 
days. He’ll tote a basket from here to S.—as well as I can.” || 
lary cryin England; indeed it is hard to say what is, for though || 


“ arge buildi court house ?"" : : 
aan larg “ = . Mr. B —— |; consequent upon long absence in the public service, actual 
Bi y- Dome ,! . .» pp Ss e a Pre > P| y of > jaca tial: ; ep |i . . 
at is — ay ag , - — - “ , the —— ple “ty ef turbulent and dissatisfied spirits there, || money defrayed, and immense debts incurred by his volun- 
5 ttle 00. e suits the peopile)y vy are > parties s i . » : r . . 
monstrous nice little man he 1s, people || yet they are split up into more parties and factions than are |, tary responsibilities, in the cause of the country, both before 


prime. He has been sick with the fever and ague, but he got lto be found mentioned in the columns of our political jour- | 
shut of it this summer. He’s a heap better man than even|/nals. Some are for vote by ballot without universal suffrage, | the most Geithtel end active corvants over enaened te-the 
he was afore—some of the folks don’t like him no account, || some for universal sufirage without vote by ballot, some for - dine 
and are trying to put him out, but they'll have monstrous|!both, some for merely distranchising the rotten boroughs,! 000) a Be Pais Pee 
tight scrouging, I tell you; they'll never populate in know- some for annual parliaments, some for triennial ones, and “Perera agtrtines drier eae ee oe 
ledge in these parts if they don’t keep good preachers, and each and all clamorous and confident of the efficacy of their || st anne . P 
every body can’t preach hke he does. You can’t help listen- }own measures, and fully convinced of the utter inutility of H Medical libel swit.—U ever an opportunity was desired of 
ing to him no how. He’s right good at it, I tell ye.” . seeing the most pugnacious people in the universe assembled 

“T believe this country is very healthy, is it not ?” || tial grievance to bind them together—some act of outrage and together, s0 as to be enabled to indulge the F sanguinary 

“ Why, L only arrived here a few days ago; but I reckon | oppression as in France, about which there can be but one pend dark propensities, it ia likely - be aftedes tm the 
you stand as smart a chance here to die of old age as any | opinion, to make them act in concert, and this they are not“! "OW pending before the court of svasions = this city 
where. The people telled me it was healthy, and that’s one |\likely to have. The only thing on which all the lower and against the proprietors of the * American Lancet.” We have 
reason that fauched me here.” | understood that upwards of two hundred physicians, and all 


' 
\;so much on the gratitude of his countrymen, though even that 


| feeling can never exceed the extent of his deserts, as on sim- 
“ , os » : she 073 +] : . 
Down with the national! debt,” is not a popular revolution- || ple, indisputable justice. Property frittered away by neglect, 


\;and during the late war—these sacrifices have left to one of 





|government of the United States, an old age of poverty and 


|| those of their brother reformers. There wants some substan- |, 


A. middling, and a great portion of the richer classes seem to think 
jjalike is “the church ;” and if ever there be a revolution in wl , ' Ht it , 
. : | at % ac gigs there w pi . b— 

|| England, I think there is little doubt but those who ought to bat a collection of gigs there will be around the par 
| what a glorious swarm of the knowing gentry un the hall—and 


| what a cry for “the doctor! the doctor!” among the neglect 





| the corps editorial, are summoned to appear as witnesses! 
COLONEL ACHILLE MURAT. 
Since the commencement of the old French revolution the | be the pure and humble ministers of peace, will be the ocea 
American population has been increased by a great variety of | sion of it. We do not live in a religious age, (the more is the Ned sends nh » chet awful diert -~ 
foreigners, to whom our shores form a refuge from the com- ‘pity, ) but I by no means wish to be understood as joining in|“? PAUents és nese wae anvees that 28 pie _ re . — 
motions of Europe. Men born in the highest spheres of so-|/the common and idle ery against clergymen. No one has a to be made “ pleno foro,” and that — a secret of the char 
ciety, and inheriting extensive wealth and splendid distinc- || more sincere respect for mild and tolerant religion, and right | nel-house will be developed, enough | a make the —_ hatr 
tions, have been thrust forth here, “like limbs from their|/S0fy should I be to see the pretty, picturesque village |" stand on end, like quills upon the tute porcupine : 
country cast bleeding and torn.” They have been forced to |jchurches, scattered ail over Epuiaad, whero much good and! Dr. Channing.— Thicdistinguished writer has reflected much 
apply accomplishments, cultivated for the brilliant circles of || 80 harm is weekly tauget, torn dowa by a fawless and infu lustre upon American literature. His intellect is of the hightee 
the old world, to the arduous struggles and plain realities of|| "ated mob; but if ever it be so, the dignitaries of the church = csiten end tis recente published works are a treasure to 
life. Our practical republicans, who hear of the magnifi- |i have themselves to thank for it. The poor curate hardly earns |! Renti 
cent characters and events which have dazzled the eastern i his scanty stipend on fitty or sixty pounds a year, whilst the 
continent with glorious light, and now shaken down its || lordly bishop reposes in idleness and luxury upon thousands. 
gorgeous fabrics in dark ruin, as they read some wild and ro- }) This simple fact is constantly before the eyes of the people, 
mantic legend, find themselves frequently brought in contact ||and all the sophistry of Blackwood cannot do it away; and 
with men who have thus moved the mighty springs of action, } this fact has done more to spread scofling and infidelity in 
and fled from the consequences. The same convulsions have || England than all the irreligious publications that ever came 
also doubtless crowded us with as distinguished objects of | from the press. Some alteration must be made in “the church | 
sympathy, who have succeeded in palming themselves off upon |system,” if quietly and constitutionally, all the better. eC. = ~ . ———- : 
our credulity as persons of rank. Heroes have flourished | _ The Daily Sentinel once more.—This gazette is UnGer ai 
here, who would have created a stare in the ancient circles of || THE ELEPHANT. obligation to us for having, at sundry times, Garniched © wit! 
fashion. Some stalk »s captains who once sneaked as cooks. | The actors are allin an uproar. Not Henry the sixth, when subject-matter for some very long paragraphs, In the - 
Your barber, perhaps, has been in Egypt, or was left for dead |, informed that evil was coming upon him in its worst shape, | 5¢?! lamentable dearth of editorial invention, this is no sma 
in Russia ; but it is generally known that individuals of the | that of the duke of Gloster; not Charles the tenth, when |!#vour The Sentinel, however, cannot escape as easily ast 
highest families in France have been wandering, with various | ‘old that the noble Parisians would not let him abide even in) egies from the imputations it affects to repudiate. W 
degrees of success, through foreign lands; and the attractions | his beloved Rambouillet, were more agitated and alarmed than | admit we were in error with respect to the editor, in ——— 
held forth for them by the present regenerated state of their|/are our actors at the announcement of the coming of the| t Lafayette. It was the Paris correspondent of the Sentine 
native country, and their general return, after so long a ban- mighty elephant. Shakspeare, who was once pronounced and Free Inquirer who imputed to age and its natural weak 
ishment, give an air of romantic interest to their history. |, the prince of dramatic writers, is now discovered to have made || N€S8 the repuguance of that venerable patriarch of liberty to 
Among those whom the recent revolution has called back to || too serious an omission net to be disgraced for ever. He never) the adoption of a republican form of government by the 
Europe, we notice the name of Colonel Achille Murat, the | ¥Tote a play nor set down a speech for an elephant actor; | French; and her assertions have received the stamp and en 
son of the late unfortunate king of Naples. This gentleman) yet such a one is shortly to »ppear, and to dispute the glories dorsement of accuracy from the Datly Sentinel. Phe te 
has long resided in Florida, where his talents and conciliating of the Cookes and the Coopers, the Forrests aud the Keans, the sonality of our contemporary must be posed over in silence 
manners have rendered him generally respected and beloved, | Macreadys and the Conways; ay, and even of the litte Burke || We never indulge in such freedoms. The term aristocrat i 
By a correspondence between himself and a committee ap- himself. However critics may differ about the pre-eminence | sadly uisapplied. 
pointed to conduct the ceremonies of an entertainment offered | of other performers, they must surely unite in opinion on this | 
to him on his departure from Florida, we perceive he has |one, and acknowledge 17 to be the greatest actor that ever 
become so attached to the institutions of the United States as ,tTod the boards. , 
tocherish the intention of returning as soon as the settle- || 
ment of his private affairs will permit, unless induced to re- | 
main by public causes of paramount importance. Y.| 


every reflecting mind. As a speaker, he exercises an extra 
ordin ary influence over his auditors, and the articles furnish 
‘ed by him for the Christian Examiner have establish: d for 
that journal, both in this country and abroad, a brilliant repu 
tation. We are informed, however, that the extract ascribed 
lito him, and which appeared in the twenty-fifth number of 
this paper, headed “ Natural Dread of Death,” was from the 
pen of the Rev. O. Dewey 





The Annuals.—These delightful inveations of a refin: 
taste retain all their external beauty and attractions, but ir 
apes * their intellectual materials there is a woful falling off. The 
NEW READING. all contain some good pieces, but the tout ensemble ts rea! 
A late personator of third or fourth rate parts at the Park | unworthy of commendation, 
theatre, enacting the character of Edgar, in King Lear, and) 


° | Dentistry.—We have seen the artificial roof and palate 
feeling, from some unaccountable cause or other, so much 


NEW-eYEAR'S DAY. : aa made by Mr. A. C. Castle, surgeon dentist, of this city. They 

It is rumoured that some of the fair leaders of the haut elevated in spirits as to forget the words “as set down for} are ingeniously contrived to answer as a substitute for the 

ton have it in contemplation to refuse gentlemen the in- him,” in the place of these lines of Shakspeare, ' organs and muscles of the mouth and throat. Attached to 

dulgence of visiting them on the first day of the new year. “Senge ene Bh, pe  dieaitebenie. this useful piece of mechanism is a set of teeth, by - = 

Every fashion, if imperative, may be productive of awkward office of mastication may easily be performed. It will, 

consequences; but the worst which may result from this | doubtless, attract much attention among scientific men, anc 
cannot surely be of such serious import as to require that 1 those so unfortunate as to need its assistance. 











introduced the following facetious improvement : 


“ And look—away down there, stands a fellow 
* Gathering vegetabics ; horrid profession.” 





hoard replenishe 
, efreshmen ts. 








NEWeYEAR MORNING: 
A petit opera, in one act 

a= PPERPORMED, WITH GREAT SUCCESS, JANUARY, 1, 1331 

RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE READERS OF 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
BY THE CARRIER. 
Written by Samuel ‘Woodworth. 


Dramatis Persone. 
MISS AFFABLE. 
SUSAN, 


COLONEL O'SAGE, 
THE CARRIER. 





A drawing roon: in the house of Alderman Affable—side- 
d with cordials, wines, confectionary, and other 


A knockin heard at the street door 


Enter Miss Aff’ '¢, followed by Susan. 


MiSs APPABLE. 
Minp the door '—and peace with your chattering | 
See the cakes and the cordials renew’d 
SUSAN 
Pshaw! that knocker is consiwntly clattering ' 
Who the dickens is next t» intrude! 
MISS AFFABLE 
In mercy defend us from newspaper venders, 
Those scribbling pretenders to tancy and rhyme, 
Who trouble us yearly, and make us pay dearly 
For trash which they really consider sublime 


{Ezit. 


Reenter Susan, with a neatly folded paper in her hand. 


MISS AFFABLE. 
Well—who is it?—There’s Major Vernility, 
Never fails in bis holiday call ; 
tiny O’ Sage, too, the pink of civility, 
Comes with tickets, perhaps, for the ball 
Susan smiles significantly 
I'}) venture a wager, ’tis either the Major, 
Or Colowel O' sage, or my dear Captain Moore, 
Or Lieutenant Quizit—he promised a visit 
Now, Susan, who is it?}—say, which of the four? 
Susan casts an arch look atthe paper 
#USAN 
Hang the fellow !—Whatever his title be, 
liere’s a clew for your finding it out 
MISS AFFABLE 
Long or shortas the trashy recital be, 
7 must read his commission, ne doubt 
SUSAN 
He nodded and squinted, and smilingly hinted 
Twas handsomely printed, and warm from the press 
MISS AFFABLE 
rhen go, bid him dine on’t'!—I see the design on’t, 
And won'tread a line on’'t—a neiweman's address 
With a slight curl of her ruby bp 
Susan unfolds, and displays the addres 
SUSAN 
iho but look, now '!—the printing is beautiful ' 
There's a border of neatness and taste! 
Here he says, that “ the Carrier is dutiful, 
“ Eager, ever, toserve you in haste’ 
Miss AFFABLE 
Soch nonsense, | spurn it !—t tell you, return it, 
Or wear it, or burn it!—I'm sick of their arts! 
SUSAN. (reading.) 
With weil-furnist’d dishes, of loaves and of fishes, 
© Por such are the wishes the MIRROR imparts.” 
Miss A. starts with pleasure and surpris¢ 
MISS AFFABLE 
tla'-—what say you |-—-the Mirror’ O give it me! 
Takes the add: 
Here's a one-dollar bill for his pay ; 
Tell him always be careful and leave it me, 
None but he can produce such a lay 
But, stay '—On reflection, I see no objection 
A little refection would cheer him I think, 
This cold winter weatler—so bid him come hither 
eusan. (laughing) 
‘hat is, if his tether allows him to drink 
Miss Affable sings from the address 
* Ladies, gentlemen, masters, and misses, too, 
* Husbands, bachelors, widows, and wives, 
Health and wealth, witha plenty of kisses, too, 
“ Peace and happiness sweeten your lives 
* May none, who would marry, be tated to tarry, 
* Nor Cupid's dart parry, when virtue approves ; 
May all be resign’d tothe fortune they find, too, 
* And every girl join’d to the man that she lov: 
Re-enter Susan, with the Carrier 
CARRIER 
servant, madam—a happy new-year to ye, 
Hope and pleasure attend you through life, 
Friends and jovers, and all that are dear to ve 
Heaven preserve them from sorrow and stritr 
MISS AFFABLE 
Whate’er be your rank, sir—your wishes are frank, sir 
And claim my best thanks, sir 
These poets aad scholars are beanty’s extollers, 
Pil give him fore dollars—'ts less than his due 





(Eru 


> 


My reticule, Suc, (asid 


Gives another dollar, and exit, reading the addres 


CARRIER 
rhank you, madam; may years of felicity 
Ripen the beauties that blogsom so sweet. 
Now, fair Susan, thou pink of pudicity 
Cordials or “kisses ?’—say, what is my treat? 
SUSAN, (aside) 
these Mirror folks really, address us so queerly, 
{do love them dearly—they care not for pelf 
Butso fond of Misses !—ir, ** perfect (ore, ’ this is 
Phere’s “ puffs,” and here’s “ kisses’’—so choose for 
yourself, 


CARRIER. 
thus I choose, pretty - {Enter Miss A 
SUSAN 
Hush !—it's Miss Affable 
CARRION 


Kisses, then, Lam doom’d to forego? 
MISS AFFABLE 
This address is so witty asd laughable 
CARRIER 
lieve's your health. (rinks) Why, yes—it’s se se 


' 








MISS AFFABLE. 
Take this, for | owe it—a fee for the poet— 
Hush, Susan! | know it—too litue by far. 
SUSAN 
But then won't your mother be making a pother ? 
MISS AFFABLE 
He shall have another—We needn't tell Ma 
Gives another bank note 
CARRIER. 
Fare you well '—for my feelings of gratitude 
Words could never correctly express. 
SUSAN 
There’s a model for language and attitude,— 
Now, Miss Affable, read the address. 
Does’t treat with compassion the vot’ries of fashion, 
Or lay asharp lash on to dandy and belle? 
Does’t praise little Roscius, with genius precocious, 
Who plays the ferocious crook’d Richard so well? 


(£zit. 


Fill’d, Pil warrant, with dlarney and flattery, 
Naming writers, and puffing them all; 

Boasting whatthey have done for the Battery, 
Bridewell, Park, and the famed City- hall. 

MISS AFFABLE. 

And well may they boast of so brilliant a host of 
Fine writers, the most of them critics severe ; 

In prose or in numbers, their fancy ne’er slumbers, 
Nor useless word lumbers or clogs an idea 

SUSAN, 

Tasteful Peale, with the Scudder and Cozens, too, 
Claim, of course, many flattering rliymes ; 

Meaner shows he dispatches by dozens, tow 
Then he gives us a “‘ toweh of the umes 

MISS AFFABLE 

He says, honest debtors, are doom’d, by their betters, 
To shackles and fetters, and filthiness vile, 

While hoary aggressors, with pious professors 
And ruthless oppressors, are living in style 

SUSAN 

Boasts he not of itssplendid typography? 
Music, pictures, engravings, and cuts ! 

Old Dutch houses, with musty biography, 
Splendid churches, and mouldering hut 

MISS AFFABLE. 

He modestly mentions his future intentions, 
Respecting inventions, in arts and tn trades, 

And says the new college will propagate knowledg’ 
Imparting a smal! edge to dullest of blades 


Then, he tells us how literature flourishes, 
Where the press is unshackled like ours, 
flow young genins it strengthens and nourish: 
Pluming tts wings and directing its powers 
Then tollow two columns of new publish'd volumes 
For books are not all hums, as we have been told 
And let us not marvel if Harper and Carvil, 
And Carey (not servile)}—should revel in gold. 


Pelham, Waverly, Almack’s Revisited, 
Falkland, Devereux, Tales of the Seas, 

Cooper’s Water-witch—ne'’er were elicited 
Brighter sparkles of genius than these. 

The Father Obdurate, the poor Country Curate, 
Paul Clifford, which you rate as morally vile, 

With the late celebration of Prench liberation 
A faithful narration, and got up in style 


Ancient, modern, and ali kinds of hietory 
Every possible subjgect and theme ; 

How they furnish so much is the mystery, 
Readers ought to peruse them by steam. 

A press so prolific, is truly grandific, 
To minds scientific, that come in its reach 


SUSAN 
A bet I would offer, these Harpers will proffer 
The talented author a copy of each 
A knocking heard at the 
MISS APPABLE 
See who knocks, Susan.—Usher the Cclonel hei 


treet door 


Enter Colonel O' Sag 
COL, O'SAGE. 
Praise St. Patrick '--the winter is o'er 
Sure the saison, my darling, ts vernal her: 
Pinks and roses are blooming once morc 
1 just met M’Klisky, so airy and frisky, — 
Sweet Susan, some whisky—I gave him the ¢ 
Assuming the stately, | cut him so nately, 
It bothered him greatly he’s sentenced, you know ? 
MISS AFFABLE. 
Sentenced, Colonel! I''m struck with astonishment 
W hat’s his crime? for I never have learn’d 
COL. O'SAGR. 
May it prove tothe world an admonishme nt, 
Taste and fashion are not to be spurn’d 
His crime, my dear creature, se foreign to nature 
Must ruffle those features, so placid before; 
The man is a sneerer, and nought can be clearer, 
He don’t take the Mirror--we “ vote htm a bore 


Each aspirant for bright notoriety, 
All who move in an elegant sphere, 
Every meiber of gentee! society, 
All subseribe for the Mirror, my dear 
"Tis the touch stone of merit, to know who inherit 
A true public spirit forscience and art; 
Achernecal test for the demagogue’s breast, 
To determine who best love their country at het 
Knocking heard 


Why has Turkey submitted te Nicholas? 
Why has Charley alsconded from France 
Why does Ferdinand act so ridiculous 
Why don’t Erin awake from her trance 
Hil tell you the raison, without any (reasom 
Perhaps the next saison it will not exist; 
Ry wicked advisers, these despots and mis 


Are not yet subseribers on Morris's list 


? 


, 


Enter Susan and Carrier 
CARPIER 
Pardon me, miss; but your kind liberality 
Caused a trifling uustake in the tee ; 
Please excuse, sir, the want of formaiity— 
Here's five dollars—you meant them tor iAres 
COOL, O'SaGk 
An honest proceeding’ and this shows the breeding 
Ut all who are reading the Mirror, my dear 


Ertt Sucan 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


—————— 


} Terms, four dollars per annum, payable in advance 
received for aless period than one year. 






Mies aFFABLE. 
The mistake you detected is what I expected, 
And may be corrected —another New- Vear. 


FINALE. 
CARRIER 
Joy attend us, each holiday festival ! 
MISS AFFABLE 
May the press ever triumph and reign ' 
COL. 0'8aGE. 
Don’t forget that the Mirror is best of all! 
SUSAN. 
Next New-Year you mustsee us again. 
cHoRrs. 
Then, the Mirror for ever, so racy and clever, 
We all will endeavour, with heart and with hand, 
Its freshness to nourish, and long may it flourish, 
The bane of the currish—the PRIDE OF THE LAND! 


Exrecunt omnes 





For the Mirror. 


EARTHLY TIES. 
BY ISIDORA. 


“Nay, lady, does the thought of death 
Afflict thy heart so sore 

’Tis but to yield the failing breath, 
And suffer pain no more. 


‘And surely on thy closing eye 
Bright beams of hope may shine 

For none need ever fear to die 
Whose life has been like thine. 
“ Thy honours and thy lofty state 
Thou hast with meekness borne, 
The wretched suppliant from thy gate 
Was never sent in scorn. 

“ Large gifts are from thy plenteous stores 
Profusely scattered round, 

The houseless oft within thy doors 
A sheltering home have found. 


“Thy friends—their grief thy worth may te! 
Tears swell in every eye.” 

“ Nay, I have loved them but too well 
Therefore, I fear to die!” 

* But, lady, we are bade to love, 
By holy law enjoined— 

Thy conscience never can repros¢ 
A love for human kind !” 


“Nay, gentle comforter, ‘tis vain, 
Thou canst not soothe my wo, 

Thou canst not break the dragging chain 
‘That binds me here below. 

“T gave, ‘tis true, with willing heart, 
How could I choose but give ! 

From lavish stores a little part 
Would let the wretched live. 


“Such gifts no sacrifice demand- - 
The truth thou canst not hide— 

I only gave, with careless hand, 
The refuse of my pride! 

“And friends—oh ! I have worshipped here 
With such ae | love, 

That I have had no wish to spare, 
No thought to send above. 

‘Go, comfort those whose daily care 
Procure their daily bread— 

Who give the alms they ill can spare, 
And share their scanty shed. 

Go, speak of brightning hopes to those 
Who penury and scorn, 

And countless hardships, countless woes, 
With meekness still have borne. 

‘Go soothe the friendless wretch whose «ar 
Ne’er drunk the words of love— 

No charm has bound his spirit here, 
His hopes have soared above ! 
But, ah! when life’s bright current flows 
Unruftled to the eye, 

When fortune smiles, and friendship glow 
Who would not fear to die? 


‘Who would not crave a wider space 
With better deeds to spread ? 

Who would not wish a longer race, 
A holier path to tread ? 
When tones beloved, and looks adored 
Speak to the eye and ear, 

Is it not hard to burst the chord 
That binds the spirit here ? 


“Be patient, gentle comforter ! 
I fain would fix on high 

My closing eye and failing ear— 
But still 1 fear to die!” 
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